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ABSTHiCT 

Differences betireen Spanish-origiJi and other ethnic 
groups of farn wageworkers were investigatefl by comparative analyses 
of age, atSr ^ducation^ migratory statuSp eoployment^ and earnings. 
FarmiforKars were definefl as persons 1^ yeats of age and over in the 
civilian noninstitutional population who aid fariwork for wages at 
some tiae aaring 1973, even if only for 1 day. Faxmifork includea 
production^ harvesting, and delivery of agrieultuial commodities, as 
Mell as management of a farm if done for cash wages* Data were 
obtained in December 1973 froni the annual Hired Tarn Working Fowe 
survey conaiioted as a supple mentary part of the Current Popiilatioii 
Survey, Interviews were condncttd with approximately 45,000 
households drawn froai U61 areas, including 923 counties and 
independent cities, covering each of the 50 states and the District 
of Coltisbia. rindings indicated thats 13X of the 2*7 million persona 
employ^fl as hired farmworkers wtre of Spanish origin while 73!l were 
Anglo; 33 X of the migratory farmwork force were of Spanish origin, 
63% were Anglo, and ^% were ilack and others^ spariish origin 
farmworkers were older and had very low levais of edncational 
achievement; and while their farm earnings were generally higher, 
large hoasehold size, high dependency rates, and a smaller income 
from nonfari jobs reduced this economic advantage* (MQ) 
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ABSTRACT 

Sn.»Fiis!iM r.iin an! o( hn fthnic ':riiM\. ,)! iffu wns-.'^'v : kiMs ;}rr cot 'pa rcil h) 
a^jc. s^^x, 'jJ ujutj< v:!, iiiigriirury stutus, ^ nipl(i\ mcnU .nul earnings, Spanish^oi igjn 
runiMvor^:iTs in iicptnued heavily uti "igriculUhc a ni.ijCM" sniircc of 
cuif -K)yii\C[, I L:nd eaiinnys. Tiie> ^ppcartHi ig iiiive fevv vijMc ultcrnativos to 
larmwor^<. Their furrii ciirninys sscrc oeneraily lughcr thi^ti ihoRc ()f other ethnic 
g! iMsps working in Ujiricuh ure: howevtM , large houseiiaUl si/e. high dcpcnUcncy 
i;Ucs,uiiu iircvUcr ic'iaiiwt ii[^oi! ugriciihNrc tor Incuii'c niav hive reduced this 
cci^fonii." .HivaPi.iuc. 

Kcv^vtjrd?^; Iliad lar'Hworker^, f-ariii labur. 3piinisIi-oriiun I'arniworkers, 
Anylti j aruiu tuki^r^. BInck iarniwoi ^ors. Migruti^rv farni^vorkcrs, 
[■lupioyincnt . 



This report *.\ as prepared under die genorril direction of Robert Cciltranc, 
Leader. Manpower SluJies Prograni Area, Kcononiic Developjnent Divi- 
umi, EKS. George Ciray and Karen Goldenbery of .the Deniographic 
Surveys Divisian, Bureau (>f tlie Census, evione rated in planninf^ the 
Hirvey and supervised fioid operations and data tabulation > The uuthur 
ai^prcciutcs the criUeal rcvie\^' by David Brawn, Gene Rowe* and Richard 
Stuby . Tiiis report is a revised versioii of a paper presented to the annual 
fiieeiing of the Rural Sociological Society, San Francisco, Calif,. August 
1^7 5. ' 
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SUMMARY 

Cuninirv th: riopulur ^^nly a siiijll pr(>|H.iiiou the NuiRurs 

lnr^:d tarniw! ^rkors ;;re - n S^'ani.h ovtuin. bui. 'Iiom? \\/5rkcr!j il^^iviu: hc'ivily 
on ugriculture as their niajor source of eniplo) niunt Jiui enrninyb. They appear 
10 have Uiw viable jlternntivijs \o tuiniw<nk, 

SpufH^h-Ofiaiii |>e*'»ple toadj up enil)' IJ [)e!Lcnf olilie 1.1 niillitiii people 
eniploycd us hired ianiiwoiKers. The iiiujonly(73 peieeni) s^ere SwtXo whiie 
blacks and otficrs made up [lie rciPcifniiig 14 percciii. Nciilier were Spuivish- 
urigin lurmwtirkers the predominniu crhnic grtnip in the nugralory farm work 
force Anglo, ^3 percent; Spanish origin, 33 pcrccni: and bluek and oiheis. 
4 percent. 

The undy finds a hidi degree of depcndcnicy on agricuUiirc by the Spanish- 
origin farniwurkers. Tliey were enipioyed in agriciilture for longer perioLls 
during the year \\\m other furniwark^?r groups. They \\\m\ nftcn cHed farm 
wagework as their principal aetjviiy and, for the large majority, farniwork was 
their only type of eniployment. Wheii these workers did nonfarm work, it was 
usually only for short periods.. In addition, SpanishKirigin farmworkers were an 
older group of v urkers, pften household heads or spouses, who had priniary 
responsibiHty for their families' support.. Thus, their earnings were probably 
the major contribution lu family income. 

In part, this agricultural dependence may be due to the lack of viable alter- 
natives to farmwork. Few Spanishorigin workers ^eft farmwork as they became 
older, rhey continued to rely heavily on agricidture for their iTiajor employ- 
ment, while Anphi farrnworkors appeared to niove into -^enerally higher pa>1ng 
nonfarm jobs as they becatiie older, witii only occasional employment in agri- 
culture. 

Spanish -origin farmworkers gene rally hid very low knels of educational 
achievenient. The majority had completed less than 4 years of schooling and 
only a small proportiors finished high schooL Low levels of educaifon riiay have 
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resifK'rcd S[ijnisli=(iriiuii fnnnwoikcrs' auiJess hi higher piiyinu, hiiihcr status 
cni[)li>yinc!it . 

Wliile ihoir laiii! cariihiH k'vcls were ueneially Wi^hci ihaii ihuse ijl'uihei 
etiuiic i^ruups, large luHisehulJ ki/c, high depejuleney rules, and a sniullei 
incunie ironi nonrurin jobs may have reduced this ecunomic advantage, [-amdy 
liiiuncial problcnis inay he CDnipouiuled by the relatively large prt>poriinn i>r 
Spanish-oriLiji) tarniwurkcrs whn were iiiigruujry and tiic coniparatively long 
di^iianeeb truveied U) do rurinwm k. Tor ihc^e workers, iiicrensed lr::vel eusijs, 
joh iiihecurjiy. liiiiiied at:cess iti comiinniity serviues while i ravehiig, aiid poi)r 
hving eondiiionN iii (raii^^il ctMHribuied u» problcdi:. ot1i)W iiieujue. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SPANISH ORIGIN HIRED FARMWORKERS IN 1973 



Ia'sIh- l\'/nfcHrr Srnifii, Sni-inii'i^isf 



INTROnun ION 

Wus lef^iMl pU'sClH> mlnrnl.illnll nil llli' aiuJ li JllljiiKJli! -jn ni ihu SjKiiiish- 

I HI uin st'iMiK'ni til ! f iiMinvii la ; iiHalii M In LiddniniK ii msL-siiuaios ilil ioi - 

t'lWCN h jiNst'cn Spaiiisli-nriuin jiui lUhcr oi hnic ::roups oi hii ni \^ at^K' workers by 
wJi^iil^.Tauvi; anaK scs ot a>:c. m.'x, tHliicaiioiK iiiiLiiaiory siatiis, einj^loynieiit , uiid 

rannworkcis lit Spanish otiiiiii tiuiy haw L^hcapud naiional aUoiiiion because 
i\\ry sw^rv L'Mu;entrafod iti tho Snnihsvosi and htwnise their |»r"hlL^ins sv^Mv pro- 
^U(iied to hi: the cxchiiiw Ci>iicciii t>l local izuvt/niincnis iS),^ I his attiiude 
been rciiitorced bx the hick ot data on eiiiph)\ inctit. ediieaiiuiK atid culiiiriil 
partcriis of tins ethnic uroup (6). Also, ^inco SpunisliMni^iii people have been 
ijftcn elassiiied in the white popiilatioii, they liave not inniiedialuly ^trjodtMit 
as a disiinct Hrt)iip, 

ik)wcvci, in recent years, the Spanish^Kiiiin po[iulati(ni has been lurgeicd ;is a 
Jihiinct population urtuip ha^inu problems and needh unitjiic lo its cnliiinii back- 
UR>iind and Hocioeconuniie coinposition. Inereasinu poliiie;d oryuni^ation anuiug 
tills group {{)). exiHUKled niedia eoveruge of the larin lal)or inoveiiieni ieti b\ 
Cesar Chave/ {S, //), and a national manpower policy whicfi fias come torceuu- 
ni/e tliui tiivcise groups of people have diverse needs (4, 3) have all couii ihutcd 
tc) ilie recognition ot ilie Spaiiisli-urigin popnlatiun. hiercusiiiki interest in itiinii- 
gration problenis and high tertility rates, and in the roles that Spanish-origin 
people [ila> in the pToblenis oi' rami hibor uiul poverty have made this ethnic 
gri>up an increasiniz source ot concern ( // ). 



DEFINITION OF CONCEPTS 

There has been much disugrcenient over the proper terininulogy used to idcn- 
[i\v the SpanishK)rigin population. There are relerenees to Span^sh-Americati. 
L iin American. Chicuno, Mexicuno, Mexican Americnn, hispan(),la faza,and 
'i, ^Mi, among oifiers, to describe Spanish-origin people. Added to the terini= 
a^ay prnblem are various and cuntlicring dennitions, Spanish-speLiking, 

' Ituliei/eii nuiiilwrs in {nirendieNcs rioter to rulVrcn^u oil pp. | 8-19. 
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S|Kinisii {jrigin, Spnnisfi sumunie, Spaiiisli heritngc, uihI Spuiiish ancestry each 
tlcsi|4i!iiti/ and n^easure a Hliiiiilly ditl'creiit popiiiatioii, 

Rc.:ent ConL^resskinal hearings ( 9) referred to this ctlinic group as Anicricaiis 
'^rsp;inisli origin a conuepl and tunn accepiable to the National Congress of 
llispaniu American Cili/cns and to several Federal agencies responsible tor dala 
colleeiion. The National Cnngress of Hispanic Aincricaii Citi/ens includcB ^5 
national and local organi/utions reprcseiiting niillion Anicriuans of Spanish 
urigin, This concept is currently used by ihe Biireau of the Cciisus in its nionlhly 
('iirreiil F*i)pulation Survey (19). 

Americans nf Spanish origin, iis defined in this report, inehidc all those identi- 
(yitiL; iliLMnselves as Mexican Anicrican, Chicaiu). Mexican, Niexieano, Puerto 
Rican (hving on the niainland), Cuban, Central or South Anicricaiu or other 
Spanish frtun a listing of 1^) ethnic groups in answer to the folUnving Current 
PtipuLilion Survev question. 

"W hicli uf tlie n.ilii)i!al oi ciluut .ucui^s on this card be^f L!esLii!ic>» 
Vi nn ethnic origin or descent^^" 



( iertiuni Scot tish 

luilian Welsii 

Irish Mexican Aincrican 

iMcnch Chicano 

Pi^lish Mexican 

Russian Mcxicant) 

I nglisli Puerto Rican 

OK 

Aiujther ;':^0Lif) not listed 



( uhan 

( eni ral or Soiith 

American 
Other Spanish 
Negro 
iUuck 



The tenn Anglo, while not truly descriptive of t fie wide=ranging origins of the 
I' white populatiofi. is used here as a convenient way to refer to white Anicri- 
cans other than those ofSpanisli origin. Black and other, as used in this report, 
iiieludcs blacks, Negroes, and other groups not listed above, such as Indians, 
(liinese, and Jupanese. 

Conibination i)f various Spanish, Mexican, Cuban, and Puerto Riean groups 
ini() uiie category has limitations h)r research , particulariy when dealing with the 
varying cliaracteristics of the entire Spanish^origin population. This population is 
d:t1erentiated by cultural background, chiss, occupation, income, education, and 
other socioeconomic factors, just as are other ethnic groups. It is possible, how- 
ever, to concentrate on one occupational ^agnieni of the Spanish-origin popula- 
tiofi hired farm labor- which has certain characteristics in coninion with its 
members, rurthermore, of those Spanishorigin workers doing 25 to 249 days of 
farmwork, almost 95 percent were identincd as Mexican American , suggesting a 
fairly higli degree of homugencity ofculiura! background and characteristics. 

F'arnnvorkers are defined here as persons 14 years of age and over in the 
civihan noninstitntiona' population who did farmwork for wages at som.etiine 
during 1973, even if only for 1 day /This work included production, harvesting, 
and delivery of agricultural comnioditics, as well as managcnicnt of a iarin if 
done tor cash wages, Rxcliangc work, work done by family members without 
pay, cListoni work, or work done exclusively for pay iv kind were not included. 

Source of data and renabiiity uf estimates are discussed in the appendix. 



SOCIOfiCONOMIC CHARACTFRISTICS 



Nunibcr ami Region 

AuLoriliim lo popiilui iiiiaue, Spaiiisli-v)i iuin wurkors n\c mostly ciiipluycd us 
ngriciHuiral kihuivis. Related ti5 ihis is the ido.i liuit the hired fanii working Ibiwc 
prt'clomifiatcly of Spanish iirigin. Noilhur oriliosc iiiiugOh Is iriie at the nutiofinl 

Tahic I iiulicntcs ihiii.iii i ^^^^^ only 4.4 percent of the eiiipk)yed Spunisl^ 
oriLiin p^jpiilalion svas e luaned in ugricuUi reas larniers, luriii nianagers, hiboreis, 
ot A)renieiK Ah IhhuzIi iipproxiriiately 30 percent o\' the eniph)yed SpaiiishHirigifi 
pnpiihdicMi was iMiipiov ed in v. lii te-cullar \oi)%,_ only 1 2 percent vvas onuaged in 
liiuhi'r payiriy, higlit^r St jius prot'essioiial and nuniagerjal uateginies. A larue pro- 
portion w;is engaued in low paying, loW'Skillecl jobs. Majiir oecupiitions were 
t ;pL'raf ivcs. sen ice W i^rkers. and clericals. MniMe indieaies that Mexiean Anieri- 
cans ''luild lew prol'essional , nianageriak anci sales jubs heeause of low ednca- 
tiiinal iiclitevcinetit, hiek of business capita!, a cid I oral dissimilarity, and [ihysi- 
calK appnrepi nicnihership in a low prestige uroup whiLih prohahly eliniinaies 
niaiiy sales ;itul supervisory jobs'' (//. 3 1 

The natii)!i;il liireLl larni working force 'S piedoniinatcly Anulo (73 pereeid). 
Spaiusli-nriuin WO! keis euinprised 13 pi^ cent ot ihettMal 2J niillion persiins in 



I ablt^ I ^!:i|<)f ot tiipational grtnips of the Spanish =(>rigin pdpMlafion Ifi ytMrs old 
and over, Man h 1973 



C )t:L iipatiDiiLil uroup 


lotnl 


I'liiplo'^ jd pcrs^nis 16yc;irs;uul mvlT . 






Pert i'Ni 


\Vliiri-t:olLir: 




Pr<it"ossi{)nal, tcuiinicuk ami kindred wnrkLTH .......... 


6.9 


Miinn^'Crs and .iduiini^tfatnrH ... ............... 


5.4 


S;i!us workers 


3.9 


Clerical :iriil kiiulrcd worktMH 


1 3.6 


Uhiu collar: - .... 


48.9 


CVaftsnicn and kintirt^d wnrki/fs. . 


12.6 


Opofafivc!*, inclu£lin|T transportation ............... 


38.3 


kjborers CKcludtng farm 


8.1) 


Karmwurkursi = ^ .... ^ . 


44 


I arnicrs jnd faroi fiKmiiiiers = . 




l-dfrn laburer.s unii forcnHMi .................... 


4.2 


Seivicu workers 1. .......................... 


16,9 


Service workers ........................... 


15.2 


Private iHUischnld workers. 


1.7 



Sourctf: U.S. BureiiU oP the Census, Ci/mv?^ Population Reports, No. 264, ''Persons 
nP Spanish Oripin in the llniied Stutes: March 1973." U.S. Ciovt. Print. Off., Wusliinpton, 
D.C. 1974. 
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this lurce; bhicks liihI uthers iicctninied for 14 porcciil. Coiise^iuciuly, these tluta 
nut Mippori tlie ciMiiinon belief lliai niusi tarniwui keis inc of Spaiiish origin, 
t^veii when the hired farm labor force h exuinincd on u nuihi'Staic regional basis 
(see Hg. 1 ). there is no evldenee ihul the niajority of tarin workers t\^r any region 
arc of Spanish tirigin. Alihuugh the wesicrji !';irni labor force included a hirger 
propurtiun of Spanish-origin fainnvorkcrs ihiin other areas, Anglos accounted 
lor the laigesi pioportion of workers in all reijioiih (table Conibiiiaiion of the 
suiithern iiiul wesiero regiuiih an area eonmiriirig percent of thr Spanish- 
tiiigin tarniwinkers still ruveaU a nuijority (61 percent) of Anglo workers, ctini^ 
pared witii h> pciceiu Spanisl^oiigin, and 20 perccfU black and oihers.'^ 



Tahle 2 = l)istritiiition of larni svagt'Horkuis, by ethnit' groiipand rL'gion, 1973 





HL'uiun 


Nor I 




C L'iUful 


- - 






InlLii 




I'lhiUS. 




... _. . 


Tin ills. Pel. 


nums. Pi I 




Thuus. Pa. 


AnvU) 


192 


90 


743 97 


551 58 


478 65 


h964 


73 


Spanisfwirigin .... 


7 


4 


! 1 1 


UJ6 11 




215 29 






13 


lihick J ml i>tlu-rs . . 


12 


h 


12 2 


301 




42 h 






14 


IntaM ............ 


: 1 1 


ion 


itii inu 


t)^-] 100 




100 




2,67 


1 on 



' NijinhL-fN inuy uoi jdd r.u tutuU due !0 ruiiiubriu. 



Age and Se\ 

The age and sex distribution of an uccupatioiral group ot^ten indicates the 
exieni to which nieinbers are involved in or dependent upon that oecupation 
for enipluytnent . N'ounger workers and women of childbearing age, if en!|)loyed 
at alb often work on a tcinporar> or parininie basis. Older workers, particularly 
male houseliold heads with lainily and finaiieiiii lesponsibiliiies, lend to be more 
uoniiniited to an oceupution o\\ a tiilbtinie basis. The age aiJd sex distribution ot 
Spanish-origin > Anglo, atul black und otlur furnnvorkers H $huwn in figure 2. 

Tli.c oiint^rity groups Spanish -origin and black and others were older 
(niediun ages of 30 and o8 years, rcspectivciy) than Anglos (mudian age of 22), 
Wlnle must Anglo woikers were teenagers and young adults aged I404, who did 
rarniwork on a casual basis after sebool and during sununur vacations, iiiost 
Spanisli-intL^in workers W'cre bet sveen 25 and 54, the prime winking ages. About 
64 percDiU of the Spanishauigin tarniworkers were classed as household heads or 
Espouses; they were probably inaior contributors II) bouseluild support. In con- 
iras!, less than half the Anglo larniworkcrs were eaiegori/ed as heads or spouses 
(table 3). 



^ All staiefiienis of Lt>iiipuriM)n jppeiirin^' in I lit" w\t, inn iisU neeessirily in ( he inbles, 
Lifo signiiicutu lU the t.6 snind.ird frrcu i90 pcreeti!) k^vl ur luLilicr. See i>age 15 iot more 
dwtuil on rcliubiliry of t^siiiiuitcs luus levels oI' siiiiiillcunee. 
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Tiiblu J^^Distrihijfinn of farm wa^L'warkers, by uilinii; group and Iiousehoid status, 1973 



IKmsw'iHilil siiiiiis 


1 llitiic yruii|^ 
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Mia 


ck ufnl 
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Pa. 
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Pit. 


IlOiuis UlUi SpuilSL'S . . . 

Oilu'T ineiiilH-rs , . , , , 


9 1 2 
1,052 


46 
54 


217 
122 


64 


246 
121 


67 
33 


( J75 
1 ,295 


51 
49 


foi.il' . . _ 


1 .964 


100 


339 


IQO 


367 


1 00 


2,671 


100 



' NiiinlvH nuiy uui ;uUl to um\s iluc to l ouruli 



The propnrtini) of Aiiglo workers decreases in the older age groups (fig. 2). 
It jppeitrs ilun, Aniikis i?ecunie uider, ihey lond to Hnd job altornativuM tu 
ainicuhure. Kuwever, tins is not true lur Spanish-urigin tarmworkurs. This work 
turce scgnicnt luis relinively large priiptn tions of workers at the older age levels, 
nidicating hmited job alternutive^, Consequeiuly. they arc more likely to be 
dependerit on ugricuhural eniployment than Anglos for their support, 

[ emales comprised only a sniull portion (21 percent) of the hired larni work^ 
iny Umxq. Tiie proportions cjf (emales varied by ethnic group. Females were 
approxinuuely 30 peiceni of (he conihined SpaniHlujrigin and black and other 
groups, conipared with 17 percent of the Anglos. Generally, women iii the 
Spanish^origin farm labor force were older than Anglo women. There is some 
evidence that they did farniwnrk for lunger periods of time during the year. 
Approxini:! Ay 66 percent of the Spnnislborigin females did farmwork lor 25 
days or more contrasted with 34 percent of the Anglo females. Fur the Spanish^ 
origin and black and other females who worked out uf ecunamic necessity, 
tarniwork utlered an easily accessible type of employment requiring little 
education, skill, or experience. 



Educotion 

Low levels of formal education often mean that a worker can obtain only 
relatively low paying types of employment with limited occupational mobility. 
Farmworkers in general have been found to have luwer educational levels than 
mosi uthef ma jor U.S, occupational groups (/2. J). Farmworkers 25 years and 
older in 1973 had little more than a grade school education with a median of 8.0 
years, and thus were considerably disadvantaged compared to all workers 25 
years and over wiio had a median education of 1 2.4 years (18). 

luiucational aiiainnient was even lower for various segments of the hired 
farm labor force, particularly for those of Spanish origin (table 4). The niedian 
number of years of education for Spanish-origin farmworkers 25 years of age 
and over was 4.5 years, Functional illiteracy is commonly defined in terms of 
less ilum 5 years of education. In comparison, bhicks and others were only slight- 
ly higher with 5.H median years of education: Anglo workers had a median of 
9.7 years. Thus, even aniung a generally lower educated group of workers, a 
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Table 4 = Median years of schot)! complcteil for all farm wagjworkers, by ethnic group 

am! age, 1973 









I'thfiu 


• tinuip 




Years Df apL^ 








Hlawk ami 






A 




origin 




li>t:ip 








Yvars 




All , 


9,1 




5.H l3?9) 


6,H (3f37) 


8,4 (2.^71) 




8.9 


(!,ani) 


7.0 1 137) 


H.Ci (114) 


g.6(L452) 


25 01 nior*-* 


9.7 


(763) 




(253) 


8.0(K2iR) 


2544 


12.1 


(432) 


4.7 f 132) 


7.4 ( 110) 


9.6 (673) 


45 or luoic 


7.7 


(331) 


TsM ill) 


3.4 (143) 


6.7 (545) 



■ Nuiiibcrs !nuy not udd to totals due lo rotintiiny. ' Nutiibcrs m jiarcnihc^^es rupreKcnt 
base tmiiibers fur ine(lians (in tluuisantlH). 



si/;ibic gap c\m^ hctwecn jniiU)iitjus utui Aitylos. Spunisli-origin Uiriiiworkers 
25 years and over unaiiicd less than huirorthc incdiati ijducalional levcU ol 
An^h) workers; blauks und others ucliicved icss than twii^thirds as nuich educa- 
tion as Anglos. The largest difTercnce (7.4 years) ocL-iirred between Anglo and 
Spanish^uriyin wui^kers aged years, 

Spanishn)riain workers froni 14 to 24 years of age have signitlcanily higher 
levels of cducatian than older gmups of Spunish^urigin farnnvorkers. [-iirther^ 
more, dinerences in educatioiial auairnnent between the eihiiic groups at tlie 
younger age level arc not signincant. Young Spanisli-origin workers had a median 
of 7 years eonipared with 8,9 years for Anglos and 8 years for black and other 
workers. 

In 1973. only 1 1 pereunt of SpanishHirigin farniworkers 25 years and over 
had some high school education, compared with 55 percent of the Anglo 
workers. Blacks and others also differed significantly from Anglo farnnvorkers 
with, only 25 percent receiving sonic liigh school education. Only 2 percent of 
Spanishorigin farnHVorkcrs 25 years and over had finished high schooU com^ 
pared with over une^third of thu Anglos and 13 percent of the blacks and others 
(table 5). 



Table 5 ^Distribution of farm wageworkers 25 years of agu and ovar^ by ethnic poup 
and years of school completed, 1973 



School years 
completed 








Ethnic group 








Aniilo 


Span 
orig 


ish- 
in 


Black and 
others 


Total 




Thous, 


Pet. 


Thous. 


Pet. 


ThoiiS. 


Pet. 


Thous, 


Pet. 


04 


SI 


U 


Ill 


56 


110 


43 


301 


25 


54 .............. 


264 


34 


67 


33 


81 


32 


413 


33 




153 


20 


19 


9 


29 


12 


202 


17 


1 2 or more ........ 


265 


35 


5 


2 


32 


13 


301 


25 


TotaP 


763 


100 


203 


100 


252 


100 


1.218 


100 



' Numbers may not odd lo totals duo to rounding. 
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Migratury Status 

in !97J, i|iere were 203,000 iiiignitan* Wifkors in the Uriiied States- abaui S 
pgrwuiit()l"tlichircti fariii wt>ik force.' Of iliCHe workers, 63 pcrcenr wcreAngb, 
33 percent were Spaiiisli-oripiru and 4 percent were blacks and otliers, Thus, 
pgrsniispf Spmiisluyrigln coniposcj ;i larger pH^pariioii of thnnipatury wJrkers 
(han they did of thtj loiaHifmi farm warking farce (33 percent compared la 13 
perceiji, sue i\ 3). 

While tile iiiujurit\nf migriiiii wurkers wt^ru mx orspanisji origUu as often 
presumed, suhsiaJUialvuriiiiitin cNisied amoiig geagraphic regbns- In the South, 
over 6Gpcrcem of the migrafury worki?rs\v€re i^f Spanish origiii. Thispropor 
tiun clropsia 35 pcrtJcnt intFie^est mdio Im iliaii 0.5 percent el^e%yhere, 
Huwevcr. uniung SpLinish-Oiigin tarmwDrkers.a larger proportion wereniigratoiy 
cuiiipared witli udier cihiiic groups (tablc6). 4houinne ufevery livaSpanish> 
ufigin tarriiwuiktjn^as rxiigraiory, compared ^^itli one in AngJos, md one in 
40 blacks nnti others. 



Distributi»ri tjf farm \%^i|evnrkers, Dy ethnic g_roH|i anil migratory icatus* 1973 



.Vligruiury stylus 


iuh nit group 






S pan 














|o 




u t iivrs 


Tot I 


1 




Tim us. 


hL 


Tlmus. 




Tlmis^ Per. 






Migratory . . . , ^ , _ , 
Nonmijiraiory . , . . . , 


127 
1.B3 7 


6 
94 


6B 
271 


10 

m 


y I 
358 98 


itn 

2,468 


& 
92 




1,964 


lOO 


339 


m 


367 loo 


2,671 


lOO 



Spunish^ori^in niigraiary \^orker^ MOnerally I nivelcd greater distances than 
uthers i u do larm work, ApprcPXirnately 8^ pcrct'rH I raveled 4O0 m lies or rxiDre ' 
while over half migrut^d I .OOOmilcs orniore away from Iiunieftable 7), Fiicon^ 
trust. Anglo ^a)rk^ru raveled for shorter distances with only ^HpereDiil migrat- 
ing 1 ,0O0 miles or ninre. The distance tnweled and tinic spent in traJisIt lu 
places of raniisvork uan ha ve severe effects on the eccnuniic welfare uf a form- 
wDrker and his faniily-, W^Me migrant farmworkers generally received higJier 
earnings \\\m\ other j'urm wagewt^rken, iriereascd truvel co^ts^ jab insccuriiy^ 
Jimited aeuess luconiniiiniiy services ^hil c tritveling, isolatii)n IVont fariily and 



•Mij*riJni wurkor?. incl^idt? all pe fKnn;; who Ictl their ti uines rurrtp fodo 
fafiinvofk in j dUlWuMii i^ciiJi^ty wirhin ihc mm SiJioor in a ditTeriini State wuH ilig cxpac* 
iution of eventually fctiiffijng Imni^Uir hijd nu umuuI plu^v orresidtnea, and did farm wugc^ 
work in iM^o or rriort^ wnuniies diirin^ tfu^yuar. 

*Distiiiiee iryvulud includL-donJiMhenufl^^^ from hoinutw piacynf 

work and tJid not inuhide travel to jetiunli«mi^. 
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Table7-Dii|ribution of mi^tory farmworktri, by ethnic group 
and distence travel^, 1973 



Miles traveled 



Fewer than 75 . 
75-199 

200^399 . 

400499 ..... 

500-999 ...... 

1,000 Of more , 



cd 




Spanish- 
origin 


KUck and 


Total 




Thotts. 


Pa. 


Thorn, 


Pel, 


Thou I 


Pa, 


Thous, 


Pa. 




37 


29 


1 


I 


1 


(') 


40 


20 




29 


23 


3 


4 


1 


(') 


33 


16 




10 


B 


5 


7 


1 


(') 


16 


8 




12 


10 


1 1 


16 




(') 


24 


12 




3 


2 


12 


19 




C) 


IS 


7 




35 


28 


35 


53 


4 


C) 


74 


37 




12? 


100 


68 


100 


9 


C) 


203 


100 



' Percentugg not show^n v^here ba^c is less than 50,000 perRons. ^ Nmnbcr^ may not add 
to totals due to rounding. 



friends, and frequently poor living conditions while in transit complicated 
problems of low income. 

In addition, compared with Anglo migrant workers, a greater proportiDn of 
Spanish-origiri niigrants were either household heads or spouses (table S), This 
finding also suggests that the economic and social impacts of niigrancy are 
greater for SpanishMirigin migrant roniilies, as a group, than for Anglo families, 



Table 8-Diitt^ibiition of mipatory farmworkers, by ethnic grcup and 
household status, 1973 



Household status 



Anglo 



Spanish- 
origin 



Bluek and 



Total 







Per, 




Pvt, 




Pel, 


Thous, 


PcL 


Head 

Spouse , , , , . 

Others under I g 


43 
1 


34 


38 
15 


56 

22 


9 


(') 

C) 


90 
16 


44 

8 


years . , 
Others 18 years and 


43 


35 


9 


13 




C) 


52 


25 


over 


39 


31 


6 


9 




C) 


46 


23 


TolaP 


127 


ion 


68 


100 


9 


C) 


203 


100 



' Percentages mt .shown where base ii less than 50,000 personi. ^Numbers mpy not add 
to totals due to rounding. 



Employment Characteristi(^ 

Generally, Spanish^ri|in farmworkers were employed in agriculture for 
longer periods during the year than Anglo workers. Around 26 percent worked 
fulltime (250 days or niorc) compared with only 14 percent of the Anglos 
(table 9). Conversely, 22 percent of Spanish-origin farmworkers did casual farm- 



IQ 



t0h of farm wi^workers^ by ethnic gfuup and 

duxatkn uf fumwork, 1973 



Kthnic group 



uayn or 


Ani 


£lO 


Spanish- 
origin 


Hlack and 


Totui 




Tfious. 


Pet. 


Thorn. 




ThotiS, 


Pet. 




Per. 


Fewer than 2s . . . . . 


900 


47 


76 


22 


no 


30 


1,085 


41 


25^149 " 


65 7 


33 


114 


34 


146 


39 


9IR 


34 


i50-249 


125 


6 


61 


IS 


61 


17 


247 


9 


250 and oyer 


JH2 


14 


H9 


26 


50 


14 


421 


16 


Total' . . , . ^ 


U964 


lOO 


339 


100 


367 


UK) 


2,671 


lOQ 



■ Nunib^rs niay fHii to totiilsduc to rounding, 



work for fewqr than 25 days. Almost 50 percent of the Anglos wre employed in 
farm work lor fewer than 25 days. Black and other farmworkers wem dim om- 
ployed in farniwork for 'onger periods than Anglos, hut did not differ signifi- 
cantly frcjni Spunish^origin farnworkers. 

Forty-nine percent of all Spanishori^n farmworkers cited farni ivagework as 
their major activity during the year, compared with only 21 percent of the 
Anglos (table jO), Itistead.tfie majority of Anglos cited *'not in the labor force'' 
as their pfincipul activity. Students accounted for 44 percent of the Anglo farm- 
workers, compared with only 19 percent of the Spanish-origin workers. 

The survey data shew that a large part of the hired farni v^^ork rorcc consists 
of persons whose prineipal activity during the year ii sonietliiiig other than farm- 
work. Many of the casual workers are students and housewives who work in the 
fields for several wcclcs or a nionth during the year, especially durirg harvest 
periods of peak labor demand. While they are an important segment of the farm 



Table lO-DistTibution of farni wagoworkcrst by ethnic group and chief activity, 1973 





Kthniu group 


ChiL-f activity 






Spanish- 


Bluck unci 






Anglo 


origin 


ollicri 


Total 




Thous. 


PCL 


Tfious. 


Pet. 


Thoits, 


P£t. 


Thaus, 


PcL 


Faim wagewotk . , . , 


407 


21 


!67 


49 


146 


40 


720 


27 


Other fartiiwork' . , . 


119 


6 


13 


4 


23 


6 


155 


6 


Nonfarm work , , , . . 


337 


17 


35 


10 


50 


14 


422 


16 


Unemploygd . , , , , , , 


22 


I 


6 


2 


4 


I 


32 


1 


Not in labor force . * . 


1,080 


55 


118 


35 


141 


39 


1.342 


50 


Keeping House . . . , 


13S 


7 


45 


13 


50 


13 


230 


9 


Attonding schi^c?! . . 


857 


44 


64 


19 


6? 


38 


988 


36 


Other 


88 




9 


3 


28 


8 


125 


5 


Total* 


1,964 


100 


339 


100 


36? 


too 


2,671 


iOO 



^ Includes unpaid farniiy labor and openiting a farrn* * Numbers may not add to totals 
due to rounding. 
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labor lurce, they arc not piiniariiy farm wagewurkers. Thus, persons wlio do 
tarmmnk tbr fewer Eliaii 25 days iiic removed frum thu iuUowing aimly^iis lu 
praeiit a pigture or the curn'ng characteristics □! the core hired {ixrm work fyrcc. 
Anglos coniprised the inajority (83 percent ) til' tiie^e ciisinil 'vorkers. 

SpanisIiHingin workers in the core group- those doing 25 days or niure oT 
farnmork were cniploved in aurjcuhure (or an average of 180 days In 1973 
ijonipurcd witli 14^) days tor Anglos and 146 days for blacks and others, ApproJs- 
iinateiy 57 percent ut Spaniduorigin fannwiirkors worked 150 days or more 
diiriny the year. In contrast, the inajoriiy (61 percent) of Anglo workers were 
cniployed for only 25 to 149 days, 

Spy II ish 'Origin workers in the core group relied heavily on t arm work as th^ir 
nuijor snurue of emplnynienuonly 15 percent did any nonfarm work during the 
year (table I I). Iri conifast, 36 percent of the Anglos and 33 percent of the 
blacks und others did some noniarm wark.When Spanish-origin workers per^ 
Ibrnied nonrarrn wurk, they averuged tewer days than did Anglo workers, 
Funherniore, there is sonic evidence to indicate that SpanishHiriyin workers 
averaged llnver days of nonfarm work than blacks and uthers. 



Table 1 1 -Di^ttibution oi persons who Uid 25 days of more of far m work, by ethnic group 
and type or wage work performed, 1973 



I ype 0 r v%'ugc\^ ork 
per formed 


l-jiiniL' yruup 


Anglo 


Spanidi- 
origin 


Black und 
olhcfs 


Totul 


Kurniand nunfarm 
wagCNVork 

Total' 


Thous. Pa. Thoii^. Pcl TIwus. Pit. TIioul Pci, 
677 64 225 m 1 73 67 1,073 68 
387 3Ci 39 15 84 33 51 3 32 

L064 icm 264 100 2$H 100 1,586 100 



- Nurnbi'rs iiia> nu[ add lutoLilsduu lo rouhdinii. 



t'.jriiii;g-^ are perhaps the most inipi)rtani indicator uf economic vvell-bein.g 
and dependenee on agriculture. There is some evidence that levels of earnings 
Varied umong the ethnic groups. In 1973, Spanish-origin workers working 25 
daysoriiiorD at farniwiuk averaged S3,397in total earnings from fann and non^ 
tariTi work, CLMUpared with averages of S2/^4i ibr Anglos and S2,4^7 fur blacks 
and others (Uiblc 12),' l-urthermore, Spanibli-ongin larniwurkers received 
percent of their earnings from farniwork, and over Ibur-fifths had no other 
sonrce ot^ earnings. Anglo fannworkers received about 73 percent of their carn^ 
ings froni farniwork. 

Various data suggest that the Spanish-origin ^miworkers' realisation of rela^ 
tivcly higher wnge^ k charactoristic only of the western region, where most of 
the Spanifih^ rigin workers reside. A recent study of hired fannworkers in Nev^ 
York shows That both Puerto Rican and Mexican workers have median inconies 

' i^«it iinutes n\ t:usli waim Jo nui includt* thy vaUiu of perquisites or fringe !:iufietiu 
received in a.jnnec ii^m with fartii or nonfarm svork. 
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Tible 1 2-Avcrage nfimber of days workfd and wages earned it farm anU nonf^m 
work, by ethnic group for ill persons who did 2$ days or more of 
farm wagework, 1973 



Avurauy tluy^ workuU and 
wagtH curncd' 






group 




Anglo 


origin 


[liJuK. anti 
orhers 


Total 


Nunjbcf o! wofkers { !7ious. ) 


K064 


264 


25S 


1 386 


Farni and nonfanti; 










Days workud , . 


190 


196 


171 


IftH 


Wugus earned per year {I)<>L ) 






2,477 


2,942 


Wugcs earned pet day (DoA )" 


lS.6d 


16.85 


14.55 


15.70 


[ urni: 










Days = 


149 


I HO 


146 


154 


Wages eurrkd pci year iDoL ) 




3J17 


2 ,06 1 


2.303 


NSages earned per day {Dolj^ ...... 


13.75 


16 JO 


14.10 


14,95 


Ncinrariiu 












40 


16 


25 


34 


\\atie=^ earned per year {Do I) 




280 


416 


640 


Wages earned per day kOqL )^ 


1940 


17.75 


16.95 


19.00 



* Average days worked times dady wages nmy not -idd \o annual uarninps due to round- 
\m. ^ Daily svages are rounded to the nearest J ecnts, 



bulow that uf whites (7). A New Jersey repuri indiuates similar results with 
Puerto Ricans and blucks earning an agricultural income considerably below that 
of white furitisvorkers (16). While wage and earnings data from this study are not 
available to make uompansons fur all regions, data tor the South indicate that 
daily farm wages for all Anglo workers were about S2.00 per day higher than 
wages of Spanish-origin workers. In the West, hov/ever, An^u workers earned 
about less in farni wages per day than Spanish^irigin farmworkers. 

While additional research is needed to deterniine specifie reasons for the 
difference in earning levels among farmworker ethnic groups, some possible 
explanations are suggested by these datu. Higher eoming levels for Spanish ^origin 
workers were a result of both a greater number of days worked and higher daily 
wages, rienerally. farm wages- the more important source of Spanish-origin 
v;orkers' earnings -are higher in the W^st than in other regions. In 1973, average 
daily farm wages for all farmworkeis in the West were $18.75 eompared with 
$14.30 in the Northeast, S1335 in the North Central region, and $12.60 in the 
South. Daily wages among the nonwestoni re^ons did nut differ significantiy . 
Since mo^t Sixmislhorigin workers were located in the West, regional variations 
in wage rates partially explain the higher daily earnings for Spanish^rigin 
workers. Blauks and others were predontinately located in the South. Anglos 
were more evenly distributed across the United Statci. 

Also, wage rates may be higher for Spanish-oiigin workers because of 
increased skUls accrued from longer periods of fatin employment. Rosedale and 
Manier indicate that to the extent worker skill and gompetency increase with 
experience, longer work periods Increase ih; wurker's potential for earnings 
H3). Data in this study support that conclusion. In 1973, farm wages for all 
farmworkers increased with duration of farmwork (table 13), and a greater pro- 
portion of Spanish-origin workers were employed for 'onger periods of fami- 
work compared to other ethnic groups. 
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Table !3-Avefage number of days worked and wagw eimed at ftrm wagework 
for all fainiworkeri, by duration of work, 1973 



Days of 
far mwork 


Nuniberiof 
workers 


Days 
Worked 


Wages earned 


Per year Per day' 


Fewer than 25 ..... . 


Pollers 

KOBS 9 111 12.10 
567 46 5^0 12.70 
351 104 1,373 13.25 
668 211 4,244 15.65 


25^74 

75-149 _ 

150 or more 



' D:jily wages rounded to nearest 5 ecnts. 



Finally, Fogel, discussing the relotively high income -if Mexican Americans 
despite low educational levels, suggests that, , , the answers may lie in dimen- 
sions which are difficult to measure-motivation, abilities, and labor market dis- 
crimination that is less intense than against other minorities" (7, p, 1 8), Simi- 
larly, Beckett found that California farm iaborers of Mexican ancestry had 
higher productivity levels. He suggests motivation and ability as ''most likely 
possible causes'' for the Mexican American's relatively higher earnings power in 
relation to his educational attainment (2). 

Spanish-origin farmworker households tend to lose their slight advantage 
stemming from higher farm earnings when household size and number of 
dependents are considered. Spanish-origin households tend *o be larger than 
other ethnic households. In 1973, there were appfoximately 1 92,000 Spanish- 
origin farmworker households averaging 5,5 persons per household. In compari- 
son, Anglo households averaged 3,8 members and blacks and other households 
averaged 3.6 persons per household. At the same time, Spanish-origin households 
had more dependents under IS years of age--L2 for every member 1 8 years and 
over, compared with 0,6 for Anglo and blacks and others. Data are not availa- 
ble for the core farmworker households where a farmworker did 25 days or 
more of farmwork. However J t is doubtful that these households would differ 
signinc^ntly in size from the total. 



IMPUCATIONS 

Improvement of the general economic well-being of Spanish-origin farm- 
workers depends in large part upon increased access to various types of higher 
paying nonfann employnient. A partial solution to increasing nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunities may lie in the development of manpower programs to pro- 
vide the education and skill levels required for other types of employment. 
However, program development and implementation should consider the par- 
ticular attributes and characteristics of Spanish-origin famivMorkers that may 
suggest special manpower training needs. Their age and sex distribution, large 
household si/:e, high dependency ratio, higli degree of niigrancy, strong agricuU 
tural dependence, and educational disabilities need to he coniidered in program 
formulation, 
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APPENDIX 



SOURCE OF DATA AND RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 
Source of DM 

Data for this study wore obtui ;ed in December 1973 from special questions 
un. the annual Hired Farm Work, ig Force survey conducted for the Kcononijc 
Researdi Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, by the Bureau of the Census 
as a supplementary part of the Curicnt Population Survey (if). The saMple was 
drawn from 461 areas including 923 counties and independent cities, with cover^ 
aga in each of the 50 StaiCb and the District of Columbia. The survey did not 
= ind to Puerto Rlcu or other territories and possessions of the Umted States, 
\pVf^^^^'^^^3tely 45,000 households were interviewed, 

iisthnates in this report concern persons 14 years of age or older who did 
ruini wageworkin 197J. Persons performing hired farmwork during 1973but 
who died, entered the Amied Forces, or svere no longer in the civilian noninsti- 
tutional population fur other reasons prior to the field collection are not 
included in this report. Also not included are foreign notionals who did farni 
Wdgework in this country and returned home before the survey. (The number of 
foreign nationals admitted declined sharply after the termination of Public 
Law 78 in December 1964, and in 1973 totaled only 12J88.)* 

The estimating procedure used in this survey involved the expansion of the 
weigiited sample results to pve estimates of the civilian noninstitutsonal popula- 
tion uf the United States by age, race, and sex. These estimates were based on 
statistics from the 1970 Census of Population; statistics of births, deaths. Immi- 
gration, and emigration; and from the Armed Forces. 

Reliability of Estimates 

Since the estinKites were based on a sample, they may differ somewhat from 
figures obtained if a complete census had been taken using the same schedules, 
instructions, and enumerators. As in any survey work, results are subject to 
response and reporting errors as well as to sampling variability. 

The standard error is primarily a ineasure of sampling variability. Variations 
occur by chance because a sample, rather than all the population, is surveyed. As 
calculated for this report, the standard error also partially measures the effect of 
response and enumeration errors but does not measure any ^ysteniatic biases in 
the data. The chances are about 68 out of 100 that an estimate from the sample 
would differ from a complete census figure by less than the standard error. The 
chances are about 90 out of 100 that the difference would be less than I i times 
the standard error, and the chances are about 95 out of 100 that the difference 
would be less than twice the standard error. 



* Unpublished informytion from Fmployment and Tiaining Adni., U,S. Dept, Labor. 
Nunibcf does not include foreign nationals admitted to do shcepherding or logging. 
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All stuieinems of eumpurisun appearing in ihe lext , but not necessarily in the 
tables, are signillcant at the 1. 6 standard error level or higher, and most arc sig. 
nificunl ai a level dI' inure limn j.U siandard errors. Statenicrits uf ctHnparisun 
quail tied in sumc way (by um utllie phrase ^^sonie evidence") have a level of sig^ 
niliuunco buiween 1 .6 luuI ^.0 standard errors, 

rigurcs presented in app. table 1 are appruxiniaiitms of the standard errors 
ul VLu iaiis estimates sluiwn in this reporl. These approxiniations provide an indi- 
catum ol the order uf magnii tide of the siandard errors, rather than a precise 
standard error for any speeine item. App. table 2 contains the standard errors of 
estimated percentages. App. tables 3, 4 and 5 contain the standard errors of esti- 
niuted averages. Fur more detailed inf\>rniation on the siaiisiieal methods used 
with CPS data, see reterence i 7. 

This report shows that there were 339,000 SpanishH^rigin hired larmworkers 
m 1973. App, (able I shows the standard error on an estimate of this size to be 
approxiinately 34,000. The ehanees are 68 out of 100 that the estimate would 
have shown a figure differing from a complete census by less than 34,000. The 
chances are 95 out of 100 that the estimate would have shown a figure differing 
l>oiii a cuniplete census by less than 68,000. 

Of these 339,000 SpanlsliHjrigin tarniwurkers, 68,000 or 20 peruent were 
migratory workers, App. table 2 shows the standard error of 20 percent on a 
basis uf 339.000 to be approximately 3,9 percent. Consequentiy. chances are 68 
out of 100 that the estimated 20 percent would be within 3,9 percent of a coni^ 
pletc census figure, and chances arc 95 out of 100 that the estimate would be 
within 7,8 percent of a census tlgure; for example, this 95^percent conndence 
interval would be l>oni 12.2 tu 27.8 percent. 

This reporl also shows the average annual earnings from farm wagework for 
all Spanish^origin farmworkers were S3 J 17. App. table 4 shows the standard 
error for that level of earnings, on a basis of 339,000 workers, tu be approxi^ 
mately Sl4S. Consequently, changes arc 68 out of 100 that the estimated 
S3, 1 17 would be within SI45 of a complete census figure, and chances arc 95 
out of 100 that the estimate would be within S290 of a census figure;!. e., this 
95-percent con/ldence interval would be frgm S2,827 to 53,407. 



Appendix table I -Standard errors for estimated nunibers of farm wageworkers' 

f6S cfwnm rmr oJ JOO) 



Sizo oref^tiniutc 



25,000 
50.000 
1 00.000 
250,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
2,500.000 . 
3,000,000 . 



Siandard error 



9.000 
13,000 
18,000 
29.000 
42,000 
65.000 
121,000 
139,000 



' Siyinlard mon Wn lu'fnbcr of persons in farm s^aHCwnrkur househylds aru the mtm as 
for iariii svagewnrkers. 
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Appends table 2=Standard errors of percentage of farm wageworkers' 



(f)8 chances our of 100} 



percentagi? 


Base of peryeniuge in thousands 


25 


50 


100 


250 


500 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


















2 or 98 


4.9 


3J 


2.4 


1.5 


IJ 


□J 


OJ 


0.4 


5 or 95 


7.6 


5.4 


3,8 


2.4 


L? 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


10 or 90 


10.5 


7.4 


5.2 


3J 


2.3 


1.7 


1,0 


1,0 


15 or 85 , ..... . 


12.5 


8.8 


6.2 


3.9 


2.^ 


2,0 


1.2 


1.1 


20 or 80 . 


14.0 


9.9 


7.0 


4.4 


3.1 


2,2 


L4 


1.3 


:45 or 75 , _ . _ . 


ISA 


10.7 


7.6 


4.8 


3.4 


24 


1.5 


1.4 


3," or 65 


16.6 


11.8 


8.3 


5.3 


3.7 


2.6 


1.7 


US 


SL 


11 A 


12.3 


8.9 


5, 5 


3.9 


2.§ 


1.7 


l.O 



'Sec footnote, upp. lubk 1. 



Appendix fable 3 ^Standard yrron of averggo numbor of days of farm wagework 



f6S aimncos out of 100} 



Average number of 
days of farm wage- 
work per year per 
person 




Base of average in rliouian * 
farm wagcworker§ 


of 




50 


too 


250 


500 


I»000 


2,500 i 


3,000 


10 




1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0,2 


25 




3.5 


3.1 


2.2 


1.5 


1.3 


0.9 


0.7 


50. 




10.2 


7.2 


5.7 


4.0 


3.4 


2J 


2.0 


100 . 




19.2 


13.6 


9.6 


6,8 


5.0 


3.3 


2.9 


150. 




19.7 


14.0 


9.5 


6.8 


3.6 


2.4 


2.1 


200 . 




IS J 


11.0 


7,0 


5.0 


3.0 


2.0 


1.7 


250. 




11.3 


8.0 


5.0 


3,5 


1.3 


0.9 


0.7 


300 . 




74 


5.0 


3.0 


2.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.4 



No£c\ App. table 3 pertains to averages computed from distributions allowed to vary 
over the entire range of days worked. Standard errors for truncated distributions (e.|,, 
workers with fewer tJian 25 days of farm wagework) are somewhat smaller. 
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Appendix tible 4-Stinilard errors of aveiage animil eirninp from farm w^ework 

6S chances out of 100 



Average doLlar 
earnings from 
farm wagework per 
year per person 


Base of average in thousands of 
fafm waiewQikeri 


50 


100 


250 


500 


1,000 


2,500 


3,000 


150 . . 


31 


22 


14 


10 


Q 


6 


5 


250 


58 


41 


26 


19 


16 


11 


10 


500 ... . 


118 


84 


53 


41 


35 


23 


21 


750 


178 


126 


SO 


64 


54 


36 


33 


1,000. , . 


219 


155 


98 


85 


68 


45 


41 


2.000. 


314 


223 


141 


132 


96 


64 


53 


3.0O0. 


331 


235 


149 


138 


99 


66 


60 


4.0OO. . , 


340 


241 


153 


141 


100 


67 


61 


5,000 


344 


244 


155 


142 


100 


67 


61 


6,000. . . , . 


346 


245 


156 


142 


100 


67 


61 



Appendix table Substandard errors of average diily earninp from farm wagework 

(6B chances ot4t of 1 00} 



Average dollar 
earnings from 
farm wagework per 
day per pufson 



S.OO. . 

7.0O, . 

9.00. . 
11.00. . 
13.00. . 
15.00. . 
17.00. . 
19.00. . 
21.00. . 



Base of average in thousands of 



fajm wageworkers 


50 


100 


2J0 


500 


1,000 


2,500 


3,000 


0.60 


0.42 


0.27 


0.19 


0.14 


0.09 


0.08 


1.13 


.81 


M 


.36 


.26 


.17 


.15 


1.46 


1.04 


M 


.66 


.35 


.23 


.20 


1.52 


1.08 


M 


.53 


.43 


,28 


.25 


1.54 


L09 


M 


.55 


,47 


.31 


.27 


1.57 


1.11 


.71 


.56 


.50 


,33 


.29 


1.59 


1.13 


.73 


.57 


M 


.34 


.30 


1.61 


1.15 


JS 


.59 


J3 


.35 


.31 


1.62 


1.16 


j$ 


.60 


.54 


.36 


.31 
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